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EPISTLE FROM CATHARINE PHILLIPS TO 7 


who had been long in a distressed state of 


mind, from some tenets esteemed religious. 
Esteemed Friend, 
The sympathy I have repeatedly felt with thy 


exercise | mind, has raised earnest desires in 
mine, that Divine goodness may vouchsafe 
more fully to open thy understanding into the 
“work of righteousness,” and so enlarge thy ex- 
perience therein that thou mayest witness it 
to be “peace,” and the effects of it “quietness 
and assurance for ever.” 

Mary are the stratagems of the subtle adver- 
sary of our happiness to prevent our attaining to 
this desirable state, which are only manifested 
by the light of Tru'h; whereunto L have wished 
thy mind might be effectually turned, and thy 

. dependence fixed soluly upon the one sure ever- 
lasting Helper. 

For while thou art seeking after men for in- 
struction and a setttlement in the true faith, 
thou will be liable to be tossed to and fro by the 
various and opposite doctrines preached; and 
though ever hearing, mayest never come to the 
knowledge of the Truth in its native simplicity. 
Permit me, therefore, in true love, to intreat 
thee to cease from them and humbly to wait 


upon the unerring Teacher, who can and will | 
“guide thee into all truth,” if thou art disposed | 


implicitly to follow him. 

It appears to me more necessary now for thee 
to seek after resignation to the Divine will, than 
to search into comments upon points of doctrine; 
for until we attain to that state, we are not like- 
ly to “receive the kingdom of God as little chil- 
dren ;” who, knowing nothing, are to be in- 
structed from one point of knowledge and duty 
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to ano er, and are passive to tne direction of 
their tutors. Those who are resigned to the 
Father’s will, are to know of the doctrines of the 
Son; unto these they are marvellously opencd 
and sealed, so that they can say they believ-, 
not because of the testimony of others, but have 
“‘the witness in themselves” that they are the 
doctrines of Truth; and thus believing, they en- 
ter into rest, being certain that they have ac 
quired the knowledge of the Truth; and, press- 
ing forward under its influence, they experience 
a gradual advancing to the stature of mamhood 
in Christ. 

It is this holy certainty I desire thou mayest 
be partaker of, with those who are building upon 
the ancient “ foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets ;”’ for such there are in the present time 
as surely as there were in the primitive ages of 
the church, who know Jesus Christ to be the 
“chief corner-stone,”’ and build upon him, and 
rejvice in him as their leader, feeder, and in- 
structor ; through whom they worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth; and look up to Him 
in all afflictions and exercises in humble confi- 
dence, that as a tender Father he careth for 
them, and will supply all their wants. 

Thus it was in the morning of our day as a 
people, that many sincere souls who had long 
wandered upon the mountains of profession, and 
been exercised in various forms of godliness, 
seeking rest but not finding it therein, obtained 
a settlement in the Truth as it is now professed 
among us, which they possessed and rejoiced 
therein. For although the public profession of 
it exposed them to many and grievous sufferings 
both in person and estate, as well as to the gene-- 
ral contempt of the world, whose customs and: 
manners they were constrained to contradict, by 
a conduct and behavivur directly opposite there-. 
to; they being devoted to suffering for the testi- 
mouy of a good conscience, were favored with 
that true peace which the world cannot give;;: 
and in noisome prisons livingly praised. Him 
who had called them, not only to believe in 
Christ and his doctrines, but to. suffer for him. 
Many of these have left faithful records of their 
sufferings, exercises and experiences of the mer- 
ciful dealings of the Lord with their souls; 





| which may be as marks in the way to those who: 
are sincerely seeking the same city which was 
| prepared for them, and tend to strengthen their 
iresolution to walk as they did; in holy self- 
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denial, in contempt of the world, and in rever- 
ence and fear of offending Him, who had gra- 
cicusly manifested Limsclf to them as a God of 
infinite loving-kindness. Lis compassion, my 
friend, faileth not, but all who will come may 
come, and upon the terms of submission to his 
will, experience Him t8 blot out their transgres- 
sions, and be a Father unto them. In Him is 
no variableness neither shadow of turning; and 
if we of the present generation cleave steadily to 
Him, and are willing to die that we may live, we 
may be witnesses in our day to his power and 
mercy, and have to tell unto others what he has 
done for our souls. 

I hope thou wilt not suppose from any of the 
foregoing observations, that [ confine the pecu- 
liar favor of God, to the members of our society, 
to the exclusion of others. 
among all sorts of people, “ those who fear God 
and work righteousness are accepted of Ilim:’” but 
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Fifth month, 1684, for not going to Church, (so 
called), and carried to Kendal jail. After some 
time, she had liberty for a few days to be at her 
brother’s house; but complaint being made 
against the keeper, she was sent for, and she was 
not easy till she returned to prison, for she said, 
“That is my place, and my present home ; there 
I have most peace and content.” About two 
months after her commitment, viz., the 4th day 
!of Seventh month, she was taken sick in prison, 
and her mother coming to visit her, asked if she 
had a mind to go home: she replied, “ No, no; 
[am at home in my place, to my full content ; 
and if my God so order that I be dissolved, I 
had rather die here than in any other place. I 
am glad that I got to this place, before I began 
to be sick; here I have peace and true content 
in the will of God, whether life or death. Iam 
| only gricved that there should be so little ten- 
| derness or pity in the hearts of my persecutors, 


as faithfulness agreeable to knowledge is the | to kcep such a poor young one as I am in pri- 
° . * - bs mn . = = MM S 
terms of our acceptance, it behoves us to seek | son. The Lord forgive them; I can freely.” She 
earnestly for strength to do, as well as to be de- | further said, that “her imprisonment was by 
sirous to know, the heavenly Father’s will: and | the permission of the Almighty, who is greater, 


whoever is thus sincerely exercised, is likely to 
attain to his salvation. [ am sorrowfully sensi- 
ble of the great declension there is among us as 


a religious society, from primitive purity and | 
love to God; nevertheless, the principle of light 
and life we profess, is unchangeably the same: | 


and there are those yet with us, who, moving 
under its influence, rejoice in the manifestation 


thereof to their souls. That others under the 
same profession should run counter thereto, is 
no more than may be expected, though much to 
be lamented ; for as now many hold the profes- 
sion from education, and are born with passions 
like other men, until those passions come under 
Divine restriction, they will produce their natu- 
ral fruits. I conclude with desiring that ‘the 
God of all consolation, who raised from the dead 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the great and true Shep- 
herd of his own sheep,” may so manifest him as 
such to thy soul, that, “tearing his voice, thou 
mayest follow Him,” and arrive to such an esta- 
blishment in righteousness as to be favored with 
true peace, and sincerely subscribe myself thy 
friend, CATHARINE PHILLIPs. 


EARLY PIETY.—NO. Iv. 

Elizabeth Braithwait, a young maid of seven- 
teen years of age, died in prison, for the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, at Kendal, in West- 
moreland. From a child, God by his grace in- 
clined her heart to love, fear, and serve him; 
and she was truly obedient to her parents, sober 
and chaste in her life and conversation, kind to 
all, and of a meek and quiet spirit. She was, 
with several others of the people called Quakers, 
taken up by a warrant, dated the 25th of the 


and above the greatest of my persecutors, who, 
| L believe, will shortly set me free from these, 
‘and all other bonds, over all their heads ; and in 
his peace, in true patience I possess my soul, 
‘and am contented, it it be his will, to be dis- 
solved.” A friend asked her why she was so 
willing to die. “Oh!” said she, “I have seen 
glorious sights of good things.” The friend 
| queried, ‘What things ?”? She answered, “They 
are so excellent and glorious that it is not utter- 
able, and now I have nothing but love and good 
/ will to all. But more especially she was glad in 
,the love and unity she felt with Friends, with 
| whom,” said she, “1 have often been refreshed 
in our meetings together, with the refreshment 
| that comes from the presence of the Lord. Oh! 
| the good evening meetings we have had.’ An- 
| other time she said to her mother, “‘ They say 
that we shall spend all our riches with lying 
| here in prison; nay, our riches are durable, and 
| our treasure hidden, laid up in heaven.” Ter 
|mother, seeing her lie under great weight of 
|sickness, would sometimes weep; but she was 
| always troubled at it, and said, “ Dear mother, do 
| not weep, but resign me freely up into the hand 
|of the Lord. Weep not for me, for I am well; 
| Christ, my Redeemer, is with me.’? And to her 
sister she said, ‘Come, sister, lie down by me, 
do not sorrow for me, I am well content to live 
or dic; for my God hath blessed me, and will 
bless me, and his blessings rest upon me.” A 
little before she departed, her speech failed ; af- 
ter which she would sing in her heart ; lifting 
up her hands with a cheerful counteuance, and 
taking her friends by the hand with great affee- 
tion, so fell asleep in the Lord, on the 28th of 
the Seventh month, in the year 1684, in the 
seventeenth ycar of her age. 
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THE ART OF BEING QUIET. 


An old writer—I think it is Jeremy Taylor— 
says :—“ No person that is clamorous can be 
wise.” This is one of those sayings which every- 
body believes without reasoning about, because 
it accords with things already tried and proved 
by the great bulk of mankind. We are all dis- 
posed to assume that a man of few words thinks 
much; that one who is never in a bustle gets 
through twice as much work as another who is 
always hurried. And the disposition to believe 
this is not weakened by finding many exceptions 
to the rule. A silent fool who passes for a wise 
man until he begins to speak, is not a perfect 
fool; on account “of his quietness, that outward 
semblance of wisdom, he is less foolish than his 
talkative brother. 


It has struck me that the art of being quict, 
besides being one of the most useful arts, must 
be reckoned among the fine arts, since it minis- 
ters largely to our love of the beautiful. The 

very words quict, repose, calaness tranquillity, 

peace, are in themselves beautiful, and suggest 
either the essence, or a very important compo- 
nent of all true beauty. Therefore, it will be! 
well to consider the art of being quict from an | 
esthetic as well as from a utilitarian point of | 
view. 

All the world seems agreed that it is essential | 


to their Lien-ctre physique ; > for all the world is | 


ready to do, say, or give “anything for a quiet | 
life.” One of the first lessons taught to our 
children is the nec cessity of acquiring this art. 
* Be quict, child !’ is an exhortation of as fre- 
quent recurrence in the British nursery and school- 
room as the famous “ Know thyself?” 


ean testify that the lesson is by no means a pro- 
fitable one to the child, and that it is inculcated 
mainly for the benefit of the grown-up world 
around, who dislike the noise which is a neces- 
sity of ‘deve lopment to the young. So necessary 
is noise to the healthy development ‘of children, 
that whenever we meet with a child who is re- 
markable for its quietness, we are apt tu infer 
that it is in a morbid or diseare] state: and the 
physician will generally pronounce the inference 
correct. 
by adults is not natural or desirable during the 
years when existence goes on unconsciously. It 


is only when we begin to think: about life, and | 


how we should live, “that the art of being quiet | 


assumes its real value ; to the irrational creature | 


it is ncthing ; to the rational it is much. 
In the first place, 


sion, calls “the burden of that distraction which 
lurks in the infinite littleness of details.’ It is 
this infinite littleness of detai) which :takes the 


glory and the dignity from our common life, and | 
which we who value that life for its own sake | 


was in | 
the ancient groves of Academe. But physiologists | 


In fact, the quiet life so much desired | 


is removes what Mr. De! 
Quincey, with his usual grand facility of expres- | 


and for the sake of its great Giver, must strive 
to make finite. Since unconscious life is not pos- 
sible to the intellectual adult, so it is to the 
child—since he cannot go on living without a 
thought about the nature of his own being, its 
end and aim—it is good for him to cultivate a 
habit of repose, that he may think and feel like 
aman, putting away those childish things—the 
carelessness, the thoughtless joy, “ the tear for- 
got as soon as shed,” which, however beautiful 
because appropriate, in childhood, are not beauti- 
ful, because not appropriate in mature age. 

To give rules for its attainment, would savor 
of presumption in one who cannot pretend to be 
an adept; but, without presumption, | may in- 
dicate in what manner these rules may be dis- 
covered by those who wish to know them. In 
two ways may the art of being quiet—in this 
high passive sense—be attained: first, by natu- 
ral instinet or genius ; second, by habituating the 
mind to the practice of that ‘lower, and, as it 
were, active art of being quiet, which it is incum- 
bent on us all to acquire as a condition of moral 
| health in this busy world, wherein the verb to do 

| ranks so much higher than the verb to be. The 
| way of instinct or genius cannot be taught. The 
| other way can. We can all learn how to be quiet 
in that sense. 
| To begin with externals. We must in this re= 
spect, keep the body in subjection, avoiding all 
unnecessary motion. It is one step gained when 
we can sif st//l and think within ourselves, or 
| listen to another. Another step is gained when 
| we have learned to bridle the tongue—when we 
| are silent, not only that we may hear the voice of 
anothg, but that we may hear the voices of our 
own heart and conscience. Then, indeed, silence 
is better thau speech. We must be careful never 
to give utterance to half theughts or hasty 
opinions, but to wait in patient silence till we 
have matured them in our brains. A calm, earn- 
est manner, when we are most actively employed, 
| Ohne hast eber ohne Rast, as the German pro- 
| verb says, is also another external characteristic 
| of mental quictude. But mental quietude itself, 
) the art of being quiet, is asomething which works 
beneath the surface. This art gives to ordinary 
/men a power and influence which men, in other 
respects far above the ordinary, cannot attain 
without it. 

The amount of self governance which it estab- 
,lishes is admirable. Thought, word and deed, 

(are under the control of the reasoning will ; ir- 
regular and irrational impulses never carry 
away the man in spite of his reason; he is al- 
ways master of himself—that is, being self. pos- 
sessed. Thence proceed “self-reverence, self- 
) knowledge, self-control.” The kingdom of the 
mind is kept in order and peace, so that external 
disturbances—what is called the tyranny of cir- 
cumstances—may move, but cannot upset it; it 
is quict within, and commands respect from 
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others. This is attainable by minds of mediocre 
endowments; a man need not have a great genius 
to be serene and mentally quiet—quiet enough 
to examine his own powers, and keep them al- 
ways ready for active service. This is doing one 
of the highest earthly duties; and in the per- 
formance of it a certain sort of greatness is at- 
tained—that useful sort of greatness implied by 
the wise man when he says: “ Greater is he 
that ruleth his own spirit than be that taketh a 
city.” 

Before I say a few words about the beauty of 
being quiet, or as it was called above, the esthe- 
tical view of the subject, I cannot refrain from 
setting before my readers a passage from a new 
book by an old favorite of the bookloving pub- 
lic; for Leigh Hunt is an old and ever new fa- 
vorite with all persons of refined and cultivated 
literary taste ; the sorrows of life have chastened, 
matured, strengthened and beautified his charac- 
ter, so that his genius sends forth as bright a 
light in old age as ever it sent in youth. Hear 
what he now says: “It is good to prepare the 
thoughts in gentleness and silence for the con- 
sideration of duty. Silence as well gentleness 
would seem beloved of God. For tothe human sense, 
and like the mighty manifestations of a serene les- 
son, the skies and the great spaces between the 
stars are silent. Silent, too, for the most part, 
is earth ; save where gentle sounds vary the quiet 
of the country, and the fluctuating solitudes of 
the waters. 

Foily and passion are rebuked before it; peace 
loves it, and hearts are drawn together by it, 
conscious of one service and of one duty of sym- 
pathy. Violence is partial and transitory ; gen- 
tleness alone is universal and ever sure. It was 
said of old, under a partial Jaw, and with a limit- 
ed intention, but with a spirit beyond the inten- 
tion, which emanated from the God-giving wis- 
dom in the heart, that there came a wind that 
rent the mountains, and brake the rocks in 
pieces, before the Lord; but the Lord was not in 
the wind; and after the wind was an earthquake, 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and 
after the earthquake a fire, but the Lor was not 
in the fire; and after the fire, a still, small voice. 
Such is the God-giving voice of conscience in the 
heart; most potent when most gentle, breaking 
before it the difficulties of worldly trouble, and 
inspiring us with a calm determination. 

If such be the moral effects of silence and quiet, 
we may be sure that the esthetic effects will cor- 
respond, for goodness and beauty are radically 
the same. In all the great works of art which 
remain to us from ancient times, and which are 
ensamples to modern artists, a perfect calmness 
and repose is noticeable In all beautiful objects 
of our own time, whether among living creatures 
or in the production of man’s hand, there is a 
sentiment of quietness and serenity. Nothing 
disturbed, confused or hurried, effects us with a 


sense of beauty; whereas anything that produces 
a sense of stillness and repose, even tuough it 
may lack every other element of beauty, is often 
said to be beautiful, and does the work of a 
beautiful thing, which is to excite love or admi- 
ration in our minds. It is so especially with per- 
sons and with places. 

A person whose face and manner are full of 
that composure and gentle quietude which can 
emanate only from a peaceful and well regulated 
mind, may not have a good feature nor a well. 
proportioned limb, and yet will attract others as 
if he or she were beautiful. They will be glad- 
dened by the approach of such a one, love to be 
near him, to be under the influence of the beauti- 
ful or “ beauty-making power,” and feel all their 
gentlest and best feelings excited by his presence. 
More than all, they themselves will be quieted 
by being near him, for repose of character, and 
the loveliness attendant on it, are contagious. 
So it is with a quiet place—a place where order 
and fitness of details produce a unity of effect. 
This unity of aspect in a landscape or a room, is 
what is called harmony in the language of art; 
it is what, in common language, may be called 
repose or quiet, and is the thing which we all 
seek—without knowing it, for the most part— 
when we gaze upon a natural landscape, or look 
around us in a room. 

A quiet comfortable room is full of beauty, 
and everybody loves it; a quiet beautiful land- 
scape is full of the comfort which all beanty 
brings to the refined mind. There are also refined 
minds which, having attained in perfection the 
art of quiet, reflect their own harmony upon the 
landscape they look on, or the room in which 
they are ; they carry about with them repose and 
quiet, as the joyous minds carry with them sun- 
shine and gladness. In this world, so full of love 
and sorrow, the loving cannot always be glad, 
nor desire to be glad; but always they are glad 
to be quiet. Quietude is beautiful and good: let 
us strive to cultivate it in our hearts. that ic may 
give us leisure and opportunity for raising and 
purifying our souls, which is the highest duty 
we have set before us on earth. Far be from our 
souls all noise and tumult, violence and confusion, 
even about good things; and let us learn to com- 
pose our hearts, that we may commune with 
high things, and heed as little as may be ‘ the 
maddening crowd’s ignoble strife,” except to 
convert it into the “ peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding.” 





Why will any man be so impertinently off- 
cious as to tell me all prospect of a future state 
is only fancy and delusion? Is there any merit 
in being the messenger of ill news? If it is a 
dream let me enjoy it, since it makes me both 
the happier and better man. 

ADDISON. 
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CURIOUS STRUCTURE OF ANIMALS. 

The fitness of different animals, by their bodily 
structure, to the circumstances in which they are 
found, presents an endless subject of curious in- 
quiry and pleasing contemplation. Thus the 
Camel, which lives in sandy deserts, has broad 
spreading hoofs to support him on the loose soil ; 
and an apparatus in his body by which water is 
kept for many days, to be used when no mois- 
ture can be had. 

As this would be useless in the neighborhood 
of streams or wells, and as it would be equally 
so in the desert where no water is to be found, 
there can be no doubt that it is intended to assist 
in journeying across the sands from one watered 
spot to another. 

There is a singular and beautiful provision 
made in this animal’s foot, for enabling it to sus- 
tain the fatigue of journeys under the pressure 
of its great weight.. Beside the yielding of the 
bones and ligaments, or bindings, which gives 
elasticity to the foot of the deer and other ani- 
mals, there is in the camel’s foot, between the 
horny sole and the bones, a cushion, like a ball, 
which is of soft matter, almost fluid, but in which 
there is a mass of thread extremely elastic, in- 
terwoven with the pulpy substance. 

The cushion thus easily changes its shape 
when pressed, yet it has such an elastie spring, 
that the bones of the foot press on it uninjured 
by the heavy body which they support, and this 
huge animal steps as softly as a cat. 

Nor need we flee to the desert in order to wit- 
ness an example of skilful structure ; the limbs 
of the Horse display it strikingly. The bones of 
the feet are not placed directly under the weight ; 
if they were in an upright position, they would 
wake a firm pillar, and every motion would 
cause a shock. They are placed in a slanting or 
oblique direction, and tied together by an elastic 
binding on their lower surfaces, so as to form 
springs as exact as those which we make of 
leather and steel for carriages. 

Then the flatness of the hoof which stretches 
out on each side, and the frog coming down in 
the middle between the quarters, adds greatly to 
the elasticity of the machine. Ignorant of this, 
ill-informed farriers nail the shoe in such a man- 
ner as to fix the quarters, and cause permanent 
contraction of the bones, ligaments and hoof, so 
that the elasticity is destroyed; every step isa 
shock ; inflammation and lameness ensue. 

The Rein-deer inhabits a country covered with 
snow the greater part of the year.. Observe how 
admirably its hoof is formed for going over that 
cold and light substance, without sinking in it, 
or being frozen. The under side is covered en- 
tirely with hair, of a warm and close texture ; 


and the hoof, altogether, is very broad, acting 


exactly like the snow-shoes which men have con- 
structed, for giving them a larger space to stand 
on than their feet, and thus avoid sinking. 


Moreover, the deer spreads the hoof as widely 
as possible when it touches the ground ; but, as 
this breadth would be inconvenient in the air, 
by oceasioning a greater resistance while he is 
moving along, no sooner does he lift the hoof 
than the two parts into which it is cloven, fall 
together, and so lessen the surface exposed to 
the air, just as we may recollect the birds doing 
with their bodies and wings. 


The shape and structure of the hoof also well 
adapt it to scrape away the snow, and enable the 
animal to get at the particular kind of moss on 
which he feeds. This plant, unlike others, is 
in its full growth during the winter season; and 
the Rein-deer accordingly thrives, from its abun- 
dance, at the season of his greatest use to man, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable effects of ex- 
treme cold upon the animal system. 


The Ostrich lays aud hatches her eggs in the 
sands ; her form being ill adapted for sitting on 
them, she has a natura! oven furnished by the 
sand und the strong heat of the sun. 


The Cuckoo is known to build no nest for her- 
self, but to lay in the nests of other birds; late 
observations, however, show that she does not 
lay indiscriminately in the nests of all birds; she 
only chooses the nests of those which have bills 
of the same kind with her own, and therefore 
feed on the same kind of food. 

The Duck and other birds breeding in muddy 
places, have a peculiar formation of the bill; it 
is both made so as to act like a strainer, separating 
the finer from the grosser parts of the liquid, and 
it is more furnished with nerves near the point, 
than the bills of birds which feed on substances 
more exposed to the light; so that being more 
sensitive, it serves better to grope in the dark 
stream for food. 


| 










The bill of the Snipe is covered with a curious 
net work of nerves for the same purpose; but 
the most singular provision of this kind is ob- 
served in a bird called the Toucan, or Egg- 
sucker, which feeds chiefly on the eggs found in 
birds’ nests, and in countries where these are 
very deep and dark. 

Its bill is broad and long; when examined, it 
appears completely covered with branches of 
nerves in all directions; so that, by groping in 
a deep and dark nest, it can feel its way as ace 
curately as the finest and most delicate finger 
could. 

Almost all kinds of birds build their nests of 
waterials found where they inhabit, or use the 
nests of other birds; but the Swallow of Java 
lives in rocky caverns by the sea, where there 
are no materials at all for the purpose of building. 
[t is therefore so formed as to secrete in its body 
akind of slime with which it makes a nest 
much prized as a delicate food in Eastern 
countries. 
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LECTURE ON THE CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL 
SCIENCE FROM THE RUINS OF NINEVEI. 
BY LEONARD W. BACON OF NEW-HAVEN. 

On Monday evening the following lecture was 
delivered before the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, in their rooms in Stuyvesant Institute, 
to a very numerous audience, who manifested 
their approval by close attention to the speaker. 
The following is the lecture in full : 

In the progress of human science almost eve- 


ry considerable advance upon the attainments , 


of a previous age has presented itself, with rela- 
tion to the science of revealed religion, in two 
successive phases. In the first phase we see the 
new discovery in its carly state, crude and un- 
shapen, taken up by skeptics and urged as an ar- 
gument against revelation. At once the “drum 
ecclesiastic ” beats to arms; theologians, shar- 
pest for heresy, great in zeal, possibly less in 


knowledge, hasten to defend a religion which | 


seems to the eye of little faith to be in jeopardy ; 
arguments scientific are assailed by objections 
theological ; the discovery of the microscope are 
rebutted by strong points in exegesis; mathe- 


e ° . | 
matical demonstrations are corfronted with met- 


aphysical syllogisms, and the law of the Lord, 
which is perfect, and Ilis testimony, which is 
sure, are laboriously compelled to contradict the 
revelation of his glory in the heavens, and the 
work of his hands in the firmament. 

By-and-by the gradual progress, both of sci- 
entific and of theological research, shows us the 
whole matter in a new light. ‘The crudities of 
the new discovery have been cut away ; conjec- 
ture has given place to evidence, and hypothesis 
to demonstration. Wise suspicion and smart 
ridicule have had their day, and now at last the 
teachable mind sees the artillery of infidelity 
turned against its friends. Christianity, instead 
of being confounded, in spite both of its assail- 


ants and its defenders, is confirmed and illus- | 


trated ; and the alarm which cried out against the 
boldness of scientific or historical research is 
seen to be like that of the night wanderer, scared 
at the phantom with outstretched arms, which 
turns out, on a nearer view, to be nought but 
the guide-post which directs his way and assures 
him of safety. 


To this rule, illustrated in the history of so | 


many sciences, and of so many polemical discus- 
sions, the recent extraordinary discoveries in the 
history and antiquities of the Assyrian empire 
form an exception. Achieved as they have bern 
by men under no special obligation of consist- 
ency to the Christian, and prosecuting their par- 
allel labors in cireumstances such as to make 
collision or mistake an impossibility, the relation 
of these discoveries to the Christian Revelation has 
been constantly and increasingly one of corrobo- 
ration and illustration. The boldest skepticism 
has not for one moment dared to claim them upon 
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its side; nor has the most timorous religious 
faith been terrified into impugning their authen- 


ticity. It is perhaps this very thing which will 
account in part for the fact that these confirma- 
tions of the holy Scriptures, the most won- 
derful and complete confirmations ever re- 
ceived by a historical document—have re- 
ecived so much less than their due atten- 
tion from the popular Christian mind. I am 
‘confident, gentlemen, that I need make no apol- 
ogy for making use of the opportunity with 
which you have favored me to present, in a plain 
i way, a view of the contributions which Biblical 
science has received from the ruins of Nineveh. 
I only beg your indulgence if sometimes I seem 
to use too much of the latitude of a traveller, 
or, at others, too much the dulness of a compiler. 

The American traveller toward the river Ti- 
_ gris finds himself continually following up the 
stream of empire towards its source. If he have 
the fortune to land at Glasgow he finds himself 
at the extreme north-western limit of the Roman 
dominion, where the tide of conquest first began 
to ebb from the foot of the Grampian Hills, un- 
| til it was once more confined within its ancient 
limits. He passes the capital of one after 
another of her colonies, each more ancient and 
less barbarous than the last, and rests finally in 
the “very seat and center of her dominion.” 
Thence eastward, passing the monuments of ci- 
tics and nations stretching further and further 
| back toward the original dispersion of the race— 
beyond the rivers of Eden and the region of 
Ararat—he reaches the place where the same flood 
tide broke at last against the savage mountains 
of Kurdistan, and rolled back over the plains of 
Mesopotomia in waves of blood. 

The ancient fortified city of Diarbekr, on the 
upper Tigris, is the scene ef some of the most 
splendid descriptions in Gibbon’s * Decline and 
| Fall of the Romau Empire.” The eastern ar- 
mies when invading Syria or Palestine, were ac- 
| customed to march first to the north, above Mes- 
opatomi, so as to avoid the desert, and then to 
| come down toward Syria. It is for this reason 
that they are termed in the Scripture, “ The ar- 
mies of the North,” although Nineveh was, in 
fact, not much north of Palestine. It is from 
this point that the traveller begins his approach 
to Assyria Proper. At the foot of the black, 
voleanic cliff, on which the city is built, flows the 
river in a broad and rapid but shallow stream. 
On this he embarks, according to the practice of 
that country, for at least 4,000 years, upon a 
raft of inflated goat-skins covered with a floor of 
slender poles, and is rapidly carried downward by 
thecurrent. Soon the Tigris enters between lofty 
mountains. The stream pent in by rocks, rushes 
furiously through its channel; on either hand 
perpendicular precipices rise to an enormous 
height. Their fantastic forms seem to imitate 
the workof human builders. In their sides cav- 
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erns, sepulchral or military, have been w rought | suecceded in reaching the ruins of Nineveh since 
in ages of indefinite antiquity. From chambers | they were discovered, it will not be amiss if I 
at mid- height stairways are seen which once ran | still detain you a few moments from the partic- 
down to the water level; but since they were! ular subject of the evening to describe the pre- 
cut, the rapid stream has worn down its channel | sent appearance of the mound to the eye of a 
so as to leave these landing places far above it. | superficial visitor. 
In these caves are found a wretched race of Trog-| Crossing the Tigris (which at Mosul is about 
lodytes, “having their dwellings among the | the width of the Hudson at Albany) by a rude 
tombs, ‘neither abide they in any house.’ > Th bridge of boats, you find in front of you, at the 
one place a decaying city, in another a ruined | distance of about a mile, a long mound extend- 
castle, minaret and bridge of vast and massive | ing about four miles in a straight line, looking 
architecture attest the former splendor of the} not unlike a grass-grown railroad embankment 
empire of the caliphs. of twenty-five or thirty feet in height. It is 
At about 50 miles above the present city of| about thirty fect in height, pierced here and there 
Mosul, the mountains begin to recede from the j by roads leading toward the mountains, and by 
east bank of the river, le vaving the broad plain | | a small stream which here falls into the Tigris. 
of Assyria— | In seyeral places the mound rises into small py- 
ramids like broken oye and twice swells intd 
huge irregular masses, on the smaller ef which 
Tn the midst of it,a few broken cliffs spring up | stands the white mosque and village of Nebi 
like islands. IF loating slowly down the now broad | Yunas, while the larger is marked all over the 
and majestic river, the eye of the traveller de- | | top by heaps of fre ‘sh earth from the excavations 
tects a new feature in the scenery ; high and | within, and in its side, at mid- height, by sundry 
broad mounds, distinguishable from natural hills, | narrow holes, at which the excavator enters for 
sometimes by a slight regularity of form, some-| their work. 


° | . ee oki cared . 4 
times by their ris ing with artificial abruptness A few minutes’ ride will carry you to the base 
| 
| 


** Beneath the concave of unclouded skies, 
Spread like a sea.”? 





from the level of the plain, and sometimes by | of the mound, and thirty feet up its turfy side 
lines of grassy rampart extending about them, | to one of these entrances. Leaving your hor- 
and enclosing a wide area of geometrical figure. | ses in charge of some Arab servants, you enter 
These mounds have long been objects of won-; the aperture, walk fur some yards in single file 
der and curiosity. Not only has the wild Arab | through a narrow tunnel of indurated clay, pass 
lingered beside them to tether his horse to his , the broken base of a gateway, still marked by 
spear, and recount strange legends of Nimrod | the colossal feet of sphinxes, and find yourself 
and his idols, but travellers from distant and | in a long corridor of three or four feet in width 
Christian lands have visited them, and returned | and eight fect high. You are in the palace of 
home to give curiously diverse reports of them. | Sennacherib the Great. Above your head is an 
Some enthusiastic spirits were actually disposed ! arch of clay marked by the picks of workmen. 
to think that somewhere in this plain might | The wall on one hand is nothing but the same 
have existed the ancient, and wonderful, and|common earth of which the whole mound is 
“exceeding great,” city of Nineveh. Onc sa-} composed; but on the other stands massive slabs 
gacious man discovered them to be “the remains | of alabaster, ranged side by side and covered 
of a Roman camp of the time of Hadrian ;’’— | with continuous sculpture. Battles and seiges 
while some, less credulous, turned up their ‘nose | and campaigns ; the entrenched camp ; and the 
at the w hole affair, declared that the mounds | battlemented castle ; the chase and the triumph 
were nothing but peculiar natural hills, and that | are mingled in the stupendous picture with the 
the whole story about Nineveh was a myth only | arts of peace. Conspicuous among the scenes 
worthy of the credence of such simple people as | depicted, is that of the building and adorning 
accept the books of Moses and the Four Gospels. | of the palace itself, in which these monuments 
All this is now changed. ‘The site of the| stand. Between the groups rise here and there 
greatest of the cities of the East is identified. | toa colossal height, the forms of kings, flamens 
The positions of palaces, temples and mausole-| and demigods, in attitudes of courtly reverence 
ums, the courses of moats, ramparts, and canals, | or of religious worship. At every side door 
instead of perplexing the traveller as a singular | which is passed, monstrous forms of men with 
conformation of land, offer ground for plausible ithe heads of tigers, or of nondeseript griffins, 
conjecture as to the plan of the city; and the, stand lowering, as if to fright away intruders. 
long avenues of sculptured walls within give| The trenches are dimly lighted with the holes 
eloquent testimony to the truth of the sacred | overhead through which the carth of excavation 
records, and even of the doubtful and disputed | has been drawn up in baskets. Now and then 
fragments which profane histury had preserved | the glare of a torch in the hands of some swar- 
concerning the splendor of the Assyrian empire. | thy laborer, throws a red, unearthly hue over 
As it has been my good fortune to be one of} the pale tigure s of the sculpture. 

the only party of American travellers that has| The depres sions in the pavement of inscribed 
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bricks are filled with stagnant water. Foul toads 


and bats creep sluggishly over the clay, or hang , 


from the ceiling. A damp, cold, sepulchral at- 


mosphere fills the place, befitting well the grave | 


of a dead empire. 
Let us return ogain to the upper air. 
hot and scorches like a furnace. It rises, reek- 


ing and shimmering up from the brown plain, | 
and through it you may see t ward the south- | 
west the trembling outline of the great rampart, | 


as it comes sweeping about to complete the great 
square. On the outside of it are the beds of 
great moats and canals, which contribute at once 
to wealth and safety. Beyond it, as far as the 
sight can reach, the plain is dotted with mounds, 
and still further, in three dircetions, are the other 
great mounds and inclosures which mark the 
other three angles of the “exceeding great city 
of three days journey.” ‘That is a camel’s jour- 
neys, about equal to 70 miles. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1}, 1854. 

I[aving closed the series of letters from our 
valued friend, R. Mason, we shall endeavor to 
furnish our readers with a memorial concerning 
her, issued a few years since by Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting, of which she was a uscful 
member and elder for several years. That the 
memory of the just is blessed and shall not decay, 


is a Scripture declaration, fully verified in this | 


as Well as other instances too numerous to define. 


The record of their devoted and virtuous lives, | 


should act as a stimulus to survivors to follew 


them in the path of sclf-denial and dedication, | 


that their lives may be useful and happy, and 
their end crowned with peace. 


EXTRACTS FROM MARIA FOX. 


This day completes another year of my life, 
and brings me so much nearer its solemn termi- 


nation. ‘ But beloved be not ignorant of this 
one thing, that one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” May the Lord give us such a knowledge 
and perception of this great and sublime truth, 
as shall influence our daily conduct, and cause 
us to live and walk as those who are not igno- 
rant of it, but who are candidates for an inheri- 
tance in that blessed eternity which is with 
Him ; when the material heavens shall have 
passed away asa scroll. If we duly considered 
this, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day, and that 
we are invited to the glorious privilege of be- 


It is | 
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coming his children, “heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ,” how insignificant would 
‘many things appear that now ruffle or perplex 
us! how trifling the pursuits in which we are 
| too often engaged! Such a consideration would 
naturally elevate our standard of duty and help 
us to estimate things according to their real bear- 
ing on our most important interests ; but should 
not wake us negligent of the smallest matters 
that form a part of the sum of our duty to God, 
who gives us this little span of life, that we may 
glorify Him, by being conformed to his will. 
This incomprehensible being, who grasps the in- 
finity of the past and future, to us inconceivable, 
condescends to care for the lowest and most 
infinite of his creatures, to carry on the most mi- 
‘nute as well as the most extended and magnifi- 
cent operations, in the worlds of nature and of 
grace ; and shall we, poor worms of the dust, 
think any thing small, in which we can prove 
our love to Him, or render service to our fellow 
creatures? It is often, in things apparently tri- 
vial in themselves that our Eleavenly Father is 
pleased to aceept our serviees, and to show us 
bis providential care and goodness. 

Tam much inclined naturally to retrace the 
past, to dwell oa the remembrance of events 
gone by; but though retrospection under the 
teaching and with the restraints of that blessed 
spirit that helpeth our infirmities, is a very pro- 
fitable exercise of the mind, it is, when indulged 
as a natural bias, attended with peculiar tempta- 
tions, particularly in relation to seasons of sorrow. 

The enemy takes advantage of the disposition to 
retrace the minute circumstances of these, in or- 
der to disturb the peace of the soul, to cloud its 
confidence, and to produce a sadness unfavorable to 
| the discharge of those duties of every day, which 
are imperative and demand for their right per- 
formance the full energies of the mind. 

The sufferings of my precious sister, in her 
long illness, and the many touching incidents of 
her sick chamber and of that of my beloved father 
| twenty-four years ago, are presented to my 

mind with such a freshness and vividness, as to 
seem almost like a reality, and I am often oblig- 
ed by a strong effort to turn from the contem- 
| plation of them. I want more of the faith that 
| lifts the veil, that enables its possessor to leave 
all unprofitable clearing of these things which 
|are behind, and to reach forth unto those things 
| which are before, pressing “toward the mark for 
| the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” We are too apt to forget that there is 
but a small step between mournfulness and mur- 
muring. I desire that mine may be a cheerful, 
not a forced submission to the will of my Leav- 
enly Father, and that I may scek with humble 
confidence in his perfect wisdom to leave the 
past with Him; endeavoring to inquire what is 
the lesson He designs to teach me, and how it 
may be applied to the present. 
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It is not for us to inquire why some of his 
devoted servants, who to our apprehension, seem- 
ed to live with their loins girded about and their 
lights burning, should have to pass through such 
severe bodily conflicts, before the mortal taber- | 
nacle could be put off. When that glorious hope | 
full of immortality, is made perfect, surely they | 
do realize that which by faith they were, even 
here, enabled to believe that all the afflictions of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared | 
with the glory of their eternal inheritance. May | 
we then be silent and adore the band that hath 
done all things well concerning his servants, and | 
gather from their experience renewed strength 
and confidence, seeing that He who was their 
refuge is still the same Lord over all, and is| 
rich unto all that call upon him. 

With change of place, our circumstances vary | 
and if exempted from some trials that have for- 
merly attended our path, it is to be expected | 
new ones will arise, and the enemy also will | 
change his temptations and adopt fresh methods 
of assault. 

This life is to the Christian, the seene of his | 
warfare not of his rest. For several years, my | 
dear husband and mys2If had many close prov- | 
ings and conflicts of spirit, in connexion with 
the agitated state of our society ; but I have | 
ycnerally felt restrained from committing much | 
lespecting them to writing. We had the un-| 
speakable comfort of being united in one mind | 
and one judgment, and we felt the importance 
of not aggravating our feclings under it, by de- | 
tailing cireumstances, even in this private man- 
ner. Self may be fed by recounting our trials, 
which we are apt enough to dwell upon and pore 
over. If they spring in any measure from our | 
attachment to what appears to us important prin | 
ciples, we are in danger of considering all our dis- 
quiets and uneasiness, as sufferings for the truth’s | 
sake; whereas they may be partly produced | 
by our indulgence of an unchristian disposition, 
or by the prevalence of unmortified self-love. 
In this way we may deceive ourselves, and in- 
crease our discouragements, whilst an endeavor 
to number our blessings, and stir up the mind | 
to a grateful remembrance of the Lord’s mercies 
is both animating and humbling. 

In our present position we are necessarily 
brought more into contact with the body at large, 
and have an opportunity of observing the effect 
of opposite views in both directions. 

We often hear it said, are too apt to say our- 
selves—the times in which we live are peculiar, 
Without sufficiently considering, that in every 
age of the church there have been afflictions 
deemed peculiar by those on whom they fell; 
therefore the apostle Peter says,“ Beloved, think 
it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is 
to try you, as though some strange thing hap- 
pened unto you.” What are our sufferings com- 





pared to those of the first followers of Christ ! 
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They endured a great fight of afflictions,—and 
how? Not by giving way to gloomy fears, utter- 
ing doleful complaints, or casting reproaches one 
upon another. They put on the breastplate of 
faith and of Jove, and for a helmet, the hope of 
salvation, and nobly pressed toward the mark for 
the prize of their high calling; and surely it is 
with the same heavenly armor we must be equip- 
ped, if we would maintain our posts as good sol- 
diers of Christ Jesus. Let us not, then, pore 
over each other’s errors, but rather seek for more 
of that grace which will enable us to detect our 
own. I think I never felt more strongly than 


| at present, the necessity for all who seck the 


welfare of our Society, to endeavor to follow dili- 
gently their individual path of duty, as it may 
be clearly made known to them, looking as little 
as possible to the right hand or to the left. Oh, 
for a single eye and a simple heart ! but how de- 
ficient am I herein! We know who it is that 
hath said, ‘If, therefore thine eye be single, thy 


| whole body shall be full of light.” 


It isa favor to be assured that we are not 
called upon to tuke more thought for the morrow 
than is consistent with a desire to fulfil cur daily 
duties in simplicity and with diligence. If we 


| are willing to let our path be chosen for us, and 


marked out by Him who knows best what will 
most conduce to our rezl welfare, he will not 
fail in his abundant love and mercy to make it 
sufficiently plain before us in his own time, or to 


| support us under whatever trials and difliculties 


are to be encountered in it; so that the fervent 
desire of my heart is to be patient and submissive 
in the Lord’s hand, seeking chiefly to know more 
and more what it is to be conformed to his will. 
This is indecd no casy matter for such 
poor, frail creatures as we are; for however we 
may one moment apprehend, that such a holy 
conformity is the prevailing desire of our hearts, 
we shall probably find in the next that we have 
yet a strong will of our own, and that it is ever 
rising up in opposition to that sort of discipline 
which is the most needful for us. That was a high 
attainment in Christian experience to which the 
apostle had arrived, when he was able to say, 
“T have learned in whatsoever state I am there- 
with to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound ; everywhere 
and in all things I am instructed, both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and suffer need.” 
However, as he says, “I have /earned,” we may 
conclude he did not come to this advanced state 
of Christian submission and contentment at once, 
put that he was taught it by many and repeated 
lessons, some, no doubt of a very humbling char- 
acter. It often requires perhaps a more strong 
faith, as well as more patience, to suffer than to 
do the will of our Heavenly Father, because in 
that which is an active and obvious kind of duty 
the natural dispositions and facultics have more 
room for exercise, and self love is ever ready to 
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obtrude; but to be willing to endure, in silence | the evening resort of the residents, and the great 
and with a meek, submissive temper, all the varied | center of business and gossip. The foreign com- 
turnings of the Divine hand upon us, whether| munity, exclusive of the missionaries, consists 
directly or through the instrumentality of those | of about 170 persons, 14 of whom are ladies. 
who are concerned for our best welfare, requires | It is, beyond dispute, the most cheerful, social 
much of the aid of the Spirit, which as we seek | and agreeable community in China. 
day by day for guidance, direction and govern-| I am greatly indebted to the Rev. Charles 
ment helpeth our infirmities. Taylor, of the Methodist, and the Rey. M. P. 
Memoirs of M. Fox. | Yates, of the Baptist Mission, for pilotage 
through the mazes of Shanghai, and explanations 
Sidieaiad. of the many curious scenes we witnessed by the 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S LETTERS. way. Since several short excursions have made 
ia ata me familiar with the objects which most interest 
Shanghai. Chi Mond {pril 18. 1858 the stranger, I hope, in the course of one exten- 
Shanghat, China, Monday, April 15,1805. | ded walk, to bring them all under the reader’s 
During the last two wecks, notwithstanding | notice, so that there will be no necessity for again 
the war-like excitement which was more or less | taking him within the city walls. 
shared by all, T have devoted several days to| Leaving the American consulate, we proceed 
the Chinese city and the points of interest in its | westward along the banks of a little ereck, lined 
environs. Unlike Canton and the other cities with willow trees. Beyond the limits of the set- 
of the South, Shanghai is thrown open without | tlement we come upon extensive burying grounds, 
restriction to the foreigner, and he may even| where rank grass and weeds hide the tomb- 
wander unmolested fora distance of 50 or 40 | stones, centuries old. These places are sacred, 
miles into the interior. The natives here, in-| and though the dead have been long forgotten, 
steal of despising “the outside barbarians,’ | and their families have become extinct, no one 
look upon them with profound respect; the ery | dares to interfere with the soil under which they 
of “ Fau-kwei!’ (foreign devil!) which pursues | rest. In the midst of one of these neglected 
you in Canton, is never heard in the streets ; the | cemeteries, stands a horse, of the natural size, 
stupid faces of the populace are turned toward | sculptured in gray granite. On many of the 
you with an expression of good will, and there | tombs are heaps of silvered paper, made into the 
is no hindrance whatever to your study of the | form of ingots of sycee silver, which are carried 
peculiarities of Chinese character and habits. I) there and burnt, for the purpose of paying the 
am already quite satisfied with the extent of my expenses of the dead, in the other world. The 
observations. Superficialas they are, [havefound usual order of things is reversed in this case, 
nothing in the subject sufficient to tempt me! and what is merely the shadow here, becomes 
into a further endurance of the disgusting an- | the substantial silver there. Judging from the 
noyances of a Chinese city. I shall ask the | quantities consumed, the dead must live in a 
reader’s patience during the promenade on which | most extravagant style. Between the graves 
I propose to take him, since it is for the first and | and the city wall stands a low building, in a 
last time. The scenes we shall witness are cu-| clump of cedar trees. This is one of the “ Ba- 
rious, in spite of their disagreeable features, and | by Towers,” of which there are several near the 
a conscientious traveller must describe things as! city. All infants who die under the age of one 
he sees them. But first let me endeavor to en- | year are not honored with burial, but done up 
lighten you respecting the geography of Shang- in a package, with matting and cords, and thrown 
hai. = | into the tower, or rather well, as it is sunk some 
‘The city lies upon the right bank of the | distance below the carth. The top, which rises 
Whang-po (or, as it is called by foreigners, the ‘about ten feet above the ground, is roofed ; but 
W oosung) river, about 14 miles above its junc- an aperture is left for the bodies. Looking into 
tion with the Yang-tsekiang. The river here | it, we see that the tower is filled nearly to the 
makes a sharp bend to the south, so that the city | roof with bundles of matting, from which ex- 
faces the east. The Chinese town, which is | hales a pestilent effluvium 
walled, is in the form of a semi-circle, with its | Some distance further, near the north-western 
chord upon the river. It is about five miles in | angle of the city wall, we reach the “ Ningpo 
circumference, and contains a population of | House,” as it is called, a beneficial institution of 
300,000. To the north of this, and separated from | an interesting character. It was built and is sup- 
it by a small creek, is the foreign settlement, | portéd by a club of Shanghai merchants and 
which extends along the river for three-quarters | traders, who are natives of Ningpo, for the pur- 
of amile. The houses are large and handsome, | pose of affording relief to those of their coun- 
frequently good examples of the simpler forms |trymen who may become destitute, and taking 
of the Palladian style, and surrounded by gar- | charge of the bodies of those who die. Itisa 
dene, Along the water is a broad quay, called | collection of low buildings, principally stone, and 
the bund,” (from an Indian word,} which is | separated by paved court-yards into the different 
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departments which it embraces. In one part we 
find the aged and infirm furnished with food and 
shelter, both of the plainest kind; in another 
we enter what appears to be a great coffin ware- 
house, but is in fact a repository of dead bodies. 
The ponderous coffins of poplar or sycamore 
plank, stained of a dark red color, and covered 
in some instances with gilded hicroglyphics, are 
ranged in compartments, according to the sex 
and time of decease of the occupant. They are 
thus kept for three years, when, if not reclaimed 
by their relatives at Ningpo and transported 
thither for burial, they are deposited in a ceme- 
tery adjoining the buildings. The bodies are 
firmly packed in fine lime, which prevents any 
exhalations from the coffins. We should not 
suspect that in the warchouse through which we 
pass there are upwards of a hundred corpses, some 
of which have been there nearly the whole of 
the allotted time. There are several other ben- 
eficial institutions of a similar character in 
Shanghai, and their provisions appear to be car- 
ried out with fidelity and conscientiousness. In 
each of the establishments there is a hall hung 
with lanterns, and usually containing the idol of 
one of their gods, wherein the Directors meet, 
to smoke, drink tea and discuss their affairs. 

Not far from here, there is at present a camp 
of Chinese Gypsies. These outcasts have little 
incommon with the Gypsies of Europe and the 
East. They are of pure Mongolian blood, and 
only resemble the former in their wandering hab- 


the street, within which the pig-tailed merchants 
sit behind their counters, and look at us out of 
the-corners of their crooked eyes, as we go by. 
The streets are filled with a crowd of porters, . 
water-carriers and other classes of the laboring 
population, and also, during the past week or 
two, with the families and property of thou- 
sands of the inhabitants, who are flying into the 
country, in anticipation of war. Since our ar- 
rival here, from twenty to thirty thousand per- 
sons have thus emigrated. At the corners of the 
streets are stands for the sale of fruit and vege- 
tables, the cheaper varieties of which can be had 
in portions valued at a singlecash—the fifteenth 
part of a cent. A bridge of granite slabs crosses 
the little stream of which I have already spoken, 
and after one or two turnings we find ourselves 
at the city gate. Itis simply a low stone arch, 
through a wall ten feet thick, leading into a sort 
of bastion for defense, with an inner gate. 
Within the space is a guard-house, where we 
see some antiquated instruments resembling 
pikes and halberds leaning against the wall, but 
no soldiers. A manifesto issued by the Taou- 
tai— probably some lying report of a victory over 
the rebels—is pasted against the inner gate, and 
there isa crowd before it, spelling out its black 
and vermillion hicroglyphics. 

Turning to the left, we advance for a short 
distance along the inside of the wall, which is of 
brick, about twenty feet thick, with a notched 
parapet. Carefully avoiding the heaps of filth 


its, their distinct social government, and their | and the still more repulsive beggars that line the 


mendicity, which constitutes, in fact, almost 
their only means of support. Their degradation 
is almost without parallel, and I doubt if there 
be anything in human nature more loathsome 
than their appearance. Here they are, on this 
bleak hillock, over which a few stunted cedars 
are scattered. Their lairs—for they cannot be 
called tents—of filthy matting, are not more 
than four feet high, and barely large enough to 
contain two persons. They are built upon the 
cold, wet earth, with perhaps a little straw to 
protect the bodies of the inmates. Two or 
three stcnes and a heap of ashes, in the side of 
the hill, are all their domestic appliances. As 
we approach, a wild head, with long tangled hair, 
and deep-set, glaring black eyes, is thrust out 
from each of the lairs. Some lie still, merely 
following us with their gaze, like a beast sur- 
prised in his den; others crawl out, displaying 
garments that are dropping to pieces with sheer 
rottenness, and figures so frightfully repulsive 
and disgusting, that we move away, repenting to 
have disturbed this nest of human vermin. 

We now enter an outer street, leading to the 
northern gate of the city. It is narrow, paved 
with rough stones, and carpeted with a deposit 
of soft mud. ‘The houses on either hand are of 
wood, two stories high, and have a dark, decay- 
ing air. The lower stories are shops, open to 


path, we reach a large, black building, about 
two hundred feet square. This is a pawnbroker’s 
shop—for the Chinese are civilized enough for 
that—and well worth a visit. The front entrance 
admits us into the office, where the manager and 
his attendants are busily employed behind a high 


‘counter, and a crowd of applicants fills the space 


in front. We apply for permission to inspect the 
establishment, which is cheerfully granted; a 
side-door is opened, and we enter a long range of 
store houses, filled to the ceiling with every arti- 
cle of a Chinese houschold or costume, each piece 
being folded up separately, numbered and label- 
led. One room is appropriated wholly to the 
records, or books registering the article deposited. 
There are chambers containing thousands of pew- 
ter candlesticks, court-yards piled with braziers ; 
spacious lofts stuffed to the ceiling with the cot- 
ton gowns and petticoat-pantaloons of the poorer 
classes, and chests, trunks, boxes and other ca- 
binet-ware in bewildering quantities. At a rough 
estimate, I should say that there are at least 
30,000 costumes ; when we asked the attendant 
the number, he shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“ Who could count them?” There are three or 
four other establishments, of nearly similar mag- 
nitude, in the city. They are regulated by Gov- 
ernment, and are said to be conducted in a fair 
and liberal spirit. 
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At the next angle of the walk stands an old 
Booddhist temple, before the door of which lie 
two granite lions, broken and overthrown. Squat- 
ted on a pedestal within is a gilded idol, about 
five feet high, while in recesses on either hand 
are the guardians or watchers of the temple— 
gigantic figures, armed with swords, and glitter- 
ing with the gaudiest colors of the Chinese pallet. 
We pass through this vestibule and ascend a flight 
of steps to an inner temple, where the god be- 
comes colossal, and in spite of his slack hands 
fallen on his knees, his heavy, hanging abdo- 
men, his bloated cheeks, and the good-humored 
silliness of his face, his appearance is at least re- 
spectable. Any colossal representation of the 
human body, if not an inteutional caricature, is 
toa certain degree majestic and impressive; and 
though the Chinese Booddah stands, in rank of 
idolship, far below the Indian Brahma, and the 
grand Egyptian Amun-Ree, one cannot flout him 
to his face. In a chamberadjoining this we find 
a fewale divinity—the Queen of Merey—whose 
Chinese title [ forget. Hearing a continual 
thumpius in the room beyond, we ] 
open the dvor and surprise a Booddhist priest at 
liis devotions. [He is seated at a table with a 
book open before him, from which he is chanting 
prayers, with a meuotonous, drawling tone, wil 


odse mush 


with one hand he thumps incessantly with a suicil | 


wooden hammer upon « hollow drum of the same 
material. This drum is called by the same name 
as the great fish upon which the earth rests, and 
which its sound soothes into quict. When, at 
any time, even for a minute, there is no drum 
beaten throughout the whole world, the fish at 
once becomes uneasy, and his contortions occasion 
earthquakes. The priest wears a yellow robe, 
his skin is yellow, his head shaven bald, his face 
is puckered with wrinkles, and altogether he is 
one of the oddest and funniest old men that ever 
was seen. He looks up, nods, with a queer 
twinkle in his eyes, looks down again, and up 
again, but never once pauses in his chanting or 
his thumping. 

We now take a street which strikes into the 
heart of the city, and set out for the famous 
“Tea Gardens.” The pavement is of rough 
stones, slippery with mud, and on one side of the 
street is a ditch filled with black, stagnant slime, 
from which arises the foulest smell. Porters, 
carrying buckets of offal, brush past us; public 
cloaca stand open at the corners, and the clothes 
and persons of the unwashed laborers and beg- 
gars distil a reeking compound of still more dis- 
agreeable exhalations. Coleridge says in Co- 
logne : 

‘<I counted two and seventy stenches, 

All well defined—and several stinks,” 
but Shanghai, in its horrid foulness, would be 
flattered by such a description. I never go within 
its walls but with a shudder, and the taint of its 
contaminating atmosphere seems to hang about 


| cate with a loud, whining voice, until the oc- 
| 


me like a garment long after I have left them. 
Even in tue country, which now rejoices in the 
opening spring, all the freshness of the season is 
destroyed by the rank ammonisted odors arising 
from its.pits of noisome manure, sunk in the 
fields. Having mentioned these things, I shall 
not refer to them again; bué if you would have 
a correct description of Shanghai, they cannot 
be wholly ignored. 

It requires some care to avvid contact with the 
beggars who throng the streets, and we would 
almost as willingly touch a man smitten with le- 
prosy, or one dying of the plague. They take 
their stations in frout of the shops, and suppli- 


cupant purchases their departure by some trifling 
alms; for they are protected by the law in their 
avocation, and no man dare drive them forcibly 
from his door. As we approach the central part 
of the city, the streets become more showy and 
a trifle cleaner. The shops are large and well 
}arranged, and bright red signs, covered with 
| golden inscriptions, swing vertically froin the 
'eaves. All the richest shops, however, arc closed 
| at present, and not a piece of the celebrated silks 
of Soo-Chow, the richest in China, is to be 
fuund in the city. The manufactures in jade- 
tones, carved bamboo, and the furniture of Ning- 
po, inlaid with ivory and boxwood, are still to be 
had in profusion, but tuey are more curious than 
elegant. Indeed, [ have seen no article of Chinese 
workmanship which could positively be called 
beautiful, unless it was fashioned after a Euro- 
pean model. Industry, perseverance anda won- 
derful faculty of imitation belong to these peo- 
ple; but they are utterly destitute of original 
taste. 
To be continued. 





Enthusiasm is always connected with the 
senses, whatever be the object that excites it. 
The true strength of virtue is serenity of mind, 
combined with a deliberate and steadfast deter 
mination to execute her laws. That is the health- 
ful condition of the moral life; on the other 
hand, enthusiasm even when excited by repre- 
sentations of goodness, is a brilliant but feverish 
glow, which leaves only exhaustion and languor 
behind. KKRANT. 





Falsehood is never so successful as when she 
baits her hook with Truth, and no opinions so 
fatally mislead us, as those that are not wholly 
wrong, as no watches so effectually deccive the 
wearer, as those that are sometimes right. 

CoLTon. 


Employment, which Galen calls ‘nature's 
physician,” is so essential to human happiness, 
that Indolence is justly considered as the mother 
of misery. Burton. 
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CREATION. 


PART FIRST. 


To Thee, Oh Great Supreme! fain would I raise, 
The heait’s pure incense, and the voice of praise ; 
Whose powey eternal, source of every good, 

Fills al! the vastness of iafinivude ; 

Gives to the radiant sun his robe of light, 
Direcis the planets in their circling flight, 

And calls the comet from its distant race, 

Or sends it flaming through the fields of space. 
When to yon glorious galaxy we turn, 

Where clustering stars in countless myriads burn, 
If then fair science to our mental eye 

Unfold the hidden wonders of the sky, 

And piove each twinkling star that there appears 
A sun encircled with its iolling spheres, 

Oh! who can view a scene so grand and fair, 
Nor think of Thee, and see Thy glory there. 


At Thy command the heaven’s stupendous frame 
And teeming earth from non-existence came; 
But still in darkness did creation sleep, 
Till o’er the sutface of the mighty deep, 
Thy Spirit moving,—chased the shades of night, 
By that omnific word,—* Let there be light.” 


Then next arose, when Thy command was given, 
‘The blue, ethereal firmament of heaven, 
And the pure atmosphere’s transparent robe, 
Was, like a garment, spread around the globe. 


The waters next to ocean’s bed withdrew, 
And mountains rising were disclosed to view ; 
When first on high, their granite peaks they rear’d, 
Lichens and moss upon their tops appeared ; 
And on their slopes where streams meandering wound, 
Luxuriant forests spread their shades pro‘ound, 
While on the alluvial plains with herbage green, 
The fruitful palm rese proudly o’er the scene. 


The fourth great period of creation came,® 
And light and heat in one commingl-a flame, 
Blazed from the sun, the centre of the plan, 
Round which the circling spheres, their march began: 
Meanwhile, that sole companion of our earth, 
The chaste and beauteous moon, received her birth, 
And day and night in course alternate reign’d, 
And signs and seasons were of God ordained. 


* The following passage from a letter of Thomas 
Story to James Logan, dated, London, 12th mo. 8th, 
1738, is remarkable, as an anticipation of what has 
since been demonstrated by geologists: After allu- 
ding to the “ high cliffs,” near Scarborough, and “the | 
varieties of strata therein,”? he says, “1 further 
learned and was confirmed in some things; and that 
the earth is of much older date, as to the beginning 
of it, than the time assigned in the Holy Scriptures, 
as commonly understood : which is suited to the com- 
mon capacities of human kind, as to six days’ pro- 
gressive work, by which | understand certain /ong, 
and competent periods of time, and not natural days, 
the time of the commencement and firishing of all 
those great wo.ks, being undiscoverable by the mind 
of man, and hid in that short period, ‘In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.? And 
then the author goes on to set forth the further modi- 
fications of the terraqueous globe; and I conjecture 
very long after it had its being with the rest of the 
worlds.” — Life of J. Logan, p. 115. 


ee cen 


There is a remarkable ‘coincidence between the 
order of events, as described in Genesis, and that un- 
folded by geological investigations.” —Professor Silli- 
man’s Supplement to Bakewell’s Geology. 


Another epoch came, and ocean’s wave, 
Its swarming myriads, to exis:ence gave, 
The mighty whale disparts the ‘oaming tide, 
The sportive dolphins chiough the wateis glide, 
The shaik voracious ‘vere pursues his prey, 
And flying fishes seek the light of cay ; 
Innumerors zoopsytes wii ceaseless toil 
From ocean’s depih uoveai the coral ‘sle, 
And Nautilus exoands vis tiny sail, 
Or sial:s profound to sbua the rising gale. 


Called from the ocean wave, at God’s command 
The feacuered tiibes their fluitering wings expand, 
Unnus.bered sea-iow! sport upoa the deep, 

Ov throuh ihe ai. in lengibened columns sweep, 
While in tue woodlaods, with melodious 'ays, 
The tuial soagsiers bya their Maker’s praise. 


The mighty work of God, now, near its close, 
The sixth day dawned, and f.om the earth arose, 
Each varied form of lite, that nature yields, 

To roam the foresis wild. or g-aze the fields. 
On craggy iocks the movniain goats are seen, 
The deer are fleeting ibiough tue forests green, 
The oxen dsioking at the mountain-rill, 

The sheep reposing on the breezy hill; 

And the proud cou,ser wiih his flowing mane 
Snuffs ihe fresh air, anu scours along the plain. 


But siill unfinished wes the work, ’till man 
Was formed fiom dusi to consummate the plan, 
Erect in form, the glory of tbe whole, 

In him uis Maler breathed a 'iving soul. 

Nor yet was Adam in his b''ss complete, 

°T ‘I! from h'mself was formed, a partner meet. 
Noi from his head, the beanieous vision came, 
Lest she, presuming, should dominion claim: 
Nor yet ignoble, from his ‘eet. her b:rth, 

Lest ue should trample. and despise her worth; 
But from his side, and next his throl.b:ng heart, 
Fair woman s forin did heaven'y love dispart, 
And gave to man, to cheer his path below, 

An equal partner in his joy or woe. 





( PUBLISUED BY REQUEST. ) 


Died, in Norristown, Pa., on the 5th inst., after a 
short but severe illness, SUSANNA D., wife of 
Lewis Walker, aged 26 years, 10 months, and 2 days. 


Insatiate Death! ’tis truly said of thee 

Thou “ lov’st a shining mark!” for in the loss 

OF che veloved and lovely being thou ‘iast seen fit 

By ty relentless hand, tuus suddenly to snatch 

F.om out our midst, we see ii fully proven. 

My cousin and my friend, since thou hast gone, 

Let me this humble tribute pay to thy loved memory. 

My cousin, did I call thee? Yes! For by the ties 

Of consanguini:y we this :elation to each other bore; 

Bu: could those ties be governed by a unity of hearts, 

Or strong affection, my sister wov'd express more 
fully 

Our connexion; for *twas as such I loved thee, 

Companion of my earliest days, my cherished bosom 
friend 

Of later years, where art thou now? Gone in the 
freshness 

Of thy joyous life, from all the galling pains of earth, 

To enjoy, we trust, a purer bliss beyond the skies. 

How I-tile, thought I, when four years ago, I stood 
beside thee, 

And heard thee breathe the vows that bound thee to 
the chosen 

Ci thy heart, that I so soon should stand beside thy 
bier. 
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Or when beside the one who called thee wife, thou 
didst go forth 

From the parental roof, to share with him the joys 
and cares 

Of lite, who would have thought that life had been 
so transient ? 

But *tis even so! and though the cup that we are 
called to drain 

Be with the dregs of bitter sorrow filled, we must not 
murmur 

At the wise decree of Him who gives it, but with re- 
signation 

Bow unto kis will, remembering he hath said 

He *loveth whom he chasteneth,”’ and though, short- 
sighted 

Beings as we are, his ways we cannot fathom, there 
doubtless is 

Some high and holy purpose e’en in this. 

Almighty Ruler, if it be thy aim, by this 

O’erwhelming stroke to sever our affections 

From the things of earth, and centre them on thee, 

Grant that thy all-wise purpose be achieved ; 

And while our stricken hearts await in mournful 
silence 

A support, round which to clasps their broken ten- 
drils, 

Be thou our strength and shield. And whether 

Soon or late thy summons comes, oh, grant thy grace 

To fit us for re-union in Heaven. 

L. W. S. 
Plymouth, Pa., 6th mo. 12th, 1854. 


Knowledge and Wisdom far from being one, 
Have oft times no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Cowrer. 


ADVANTAGE OF STUDYING HISTORY. 


What, let me ask, is the advantage of studying 
history ? Is it necessary only that your minds 
should be stored with a mass of facts? that you 
should know that in such a year the Pilgrims 
landed, that in such a year commenced, and in 


such a ycar ended the revolutionary war? All 
knowledge to be useful must have its practical 
application. In the character of the New Eng- 
land Fathers, we see many noble examples of 
heroism aynidst dangers and discouragements. 

ln American history we see many of our own 
sex leaving their native country, and the ecle- 
gances of refined society, that they may, in a 
savage wilderness across the distant ocean, find a 
“Faith’s pure shrine, and freedom to worship 
God.” From such examples we should derive 
important moral lessons ;—from the conduct of 
those who have preceded us, we can gain that 
most important knowledge, the knowledge of 
human nature, of ourselves. 

From whence come wars and fightings? Come 
they not from theevil passions of men? But none 
of you are heroes or conquerors, who would wade 
through blood to reach a throne or post of honor! 
True, but bave none of you some darling object, 
in the attainment of which you would trample 
on the feelings, or wound the hearts of your com- 
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panious? Do you never wage the war of tongues, 
which often sting like adders, and poison the 
peace of a fellow being? When you read in his- 
tory the fate of the ambitious and contentious, 
you should learn from this, that they who 
sow the seeds of strife reap the fruit of bitter- 
ness. 

The chain of historical knowledge is by no 
means an unbroken one. There have always 
been many nations, ignorant of written language; 
and the historical records of antiquity are far 
from being all kuown to us. The histories of 
the eastern or oriental nations, Egyptians, Sy- 
rians, Chaldeans and Persians have mostly 
perished. 

The Greek and Roman histories, and the holy 
scriptures, contain all the authentic accounts, of 
a period anterior to the foundation of Rome. 
The Roman history is the only one which throws 
| light upon a period of nearly five hundred years 

after Christ. After the fall of the empire of the 
west, the kingdoms of Spain, France, Italy 
and England, have each its particular history ; 
and about this time commence the histories of 
Germany, Hungary, Sweden and Denmark. 

Respecting the countries now Mahommedan, 
Egypt, Syria, Persia, and the northern part of 
Africa, we know little of their history for the last 
thousand years. The Chinese history is chiefly a 
collection of fables and absurd traditions. Of the 
American Indians we have no authentic history 

| beyond the time of the discovery of the western 
| continent. 
| We see how little then is known of the whole 
| actual extent of the globe, during the course of 
ages which have passed since the creation. Yet 
| there are histories without number, but it is only 
| by a careful selection and perusal of the best 
authors, that much advantage can be derived 
from them. In early youth, history interests 
| the mind chiefly on account of the pleasure de- 
rived from narrative. As the pupil advances in 
life, history ought to be regarded under a new 
aspect, and studied both for the sake of gaining 
information and forming the mind to habits of dis- 
crimination and reflection. 

One who reads history merely for amusement, 
or who loads the memory with facts, without re- 
gard to their importance, or examination of their 
causes, may read much, and yet neither know 
men, mgnners, laws, arts, and sciences, neither 
the past or the present world, nor the relations 
which they bear to each other. 

A modern Freneh writer on education advises 
the student in history to make use of books of 
extracts, in which facts and principles may be 
noted in a definite and systematic order. By this 
means, the student will, in process of time, possess 
a collection of practical truths, and of illustra- 
tions of principle, arranged in order and furnish- 
ing instruction at once solid, diversified and com- 
plete.—Mrs. Phelps. 





FRIENDS’ 
“BE COURTEOUS.” 

“Everybody likes James Carey better than 
they do me,”’ said Charles Allen, “and why it 
is | cannot tell. He certainly does not get his 
lessons better than several of the other lads. But 
it is easy to see that our teacher esteems him 
highly, and most of the people in the village 
consider him an exceedingly promising boy.” 

Saying this, Charles Jeaned his head upon his 
hand and continued quietly musing. 

Why was James Carey better liked than him- 
self? Not on account of any superior advan- 
tages that he posessed, or even that his moral 
principles were more decidedly correct : but sim- 
ply because he followed that precept of the Bible 
which admonishes us to ‘be courteous.” 

Is not this Scriptural injunction too frequent- 
ly overlooked, and the duty of courtesy, in our 
social intercourse too often disregarded ? 


Let us follow the two lads on their way to | 


school only one morning, for an illustration of 
our subject. It was quite windy, but the boys 
with their jackets tightly buttoned, and their caps 
drawn closely around their ears, did not fear the 
rude blasts. Sometimes they walked backward, 
just to gain breath, and partly perhaps for sport. 
As Charles was proceeding in this way, without 
noticing where he was directing his steps, he 
bruised his elbow against the fence. James did 


. . . . ! 
not laugh at his companion’s misfortune, as per- | 
haps some boys would have done, but kindly | 


sympathised with him. Do you not all know 
how trying it is to be laughed at when you have 
met with an accident, and how hard to bear at 
such times the tones of ridicule? James was 
too truly courteous to do such a thing as that. 

“ We will not walk backward any more,” he 
said. “TI am sorry I proposed it, and I am to 
blame for your being hurt.’’ 

Just then a man passed them who was driving 
a loaded wagon. He moved slowly along, for 
he was ascending a stcep hill, and his horse was 
weary. When he reached the top, and his 
jaded steed began to press on with new life, an 
unruly gust of wind took his hat off his head. 
Down it went flying down the hill as if it had 
wings, sometimes stopping a moment, and then 
starting again with fresh speed. The man look- 
ed vexed, and began to draw away the buffalo- 
robe, which was wrapped around him, preparing 
to dismount. 

“ Please, sir,’ exclaimed Jumes, don’t get out, 
I will bring you your hat in a moment.” 

With these words he quickly ran down the 
hill, and with a bow and a smile soon presented 
the runaway hat to its owner. 

“JT would not have run down the hill, and 
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James would have been better satisfied if he 
had been thanked for the kindness. Yet the 
stranger felt his courtesy though he did not 
show any return: and when he reached the vil- 
lage store, he related the circumstance, adding 
he did not mind losing his hat, if he could meet 
a lad who returned it to him. 

As the boys walked along, they overtook old 
Mr. D., a resident of the village. He leaned 
heavily on his staff, and walked with the feeble 
step peculiar to the aged. Charles passed hasti- 
ly by the deerepid old man, almost knocking the 
cane from his hand, while James greeted him 
with a courteous “Good morning.” That cheer- 
ful, yet respectful greeting came like a breath 
of spring to the time-worn pilgrim. Charles 
hastened on, eager to join a group of playmates, 
while James walked slowly by the old man’s 
side. He listened attentively to the conversa- 
tion of his aged companion, and bade him a 
courteous “ good-bye,” at the school house 
| door. 

This sketch will give the reader some idea of 
James’ habitual courtesy. He was courteous to 
his playmates, never ridiculing them when they 
met with mistakes, or met with accidents. He 
'was courteous to his parcuts and teachers, ad- 
| dressing them always with respect, and comply- 
ing with their commands in a manner which be- 
tokened something more than mere passive obe- 
dienee. Besides this, and would that it could. 
| be said of every lad of fourteen summers, he was 
| courteous to the aged. The Bible enjoins spe- 
‘cial reverence for grey bairs, teaching us to 
|rise up before the hoary head. Yet how many 
| forget this, regarding the aged with scorn aud 
| ridicule. 

He was a kind boy, delighting to confer fa- 
| vors, and his manner of doing so took away the 
humiliating sense of obligation, which is some 
times felt by the recipient. We can all perform 
acts of kindness; but are we always careful to 
| be courteous, lest we wound the sensibilities of 
| these we would benefit? Ie was also courteous 
| in another way ; he always expressed his thanks 
| for favors received. 

Do you say courtesy is a little thing; and if 
you are kind and truthful, diligent and obedient 
yeu need not practice what you may consider a 
lesser virtue? Not so, my yeung friends.— 
Courtesy is a duty enjoined by that sacied book 
which we should make our constant rule of ac- 
tion. An inspired apostle, when he bids us 
“love one another, be pitiful,” also add-, “ be 

| courteous.” ' 

This precept is too often forgotten, too little 
| practised in these days of free speech ; and we 





faced the wind up again, for such a rough-looking | sometimes think, if we only do right, the man- 
man as that,” said Charles, when his compa- | ner is unimportant. But manner has much to 
nion joined him. “ And he did not even thank | do with our success in whatever we undertake ; 
you, though he saw that you could scarcely | and courtesy will contribute largely to our use- 
breathe.” fulness in life. —DPractical Christian. 
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Tus Farmers in the South are supplying the 
Eastern markets with vegetables, the high prices 
having attracted their attention, and the steam- 
ers trading between the Southern and Eastern 
ports enabling them to seud vast amounts of 
f.esh vegetables, which reach their de 
in good conditim. Nearly cwo thousand barr 
of potatoes, are sent daily from Norfolk to Bal- 
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stination | New Yo.':; 


t 


“PHE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 

his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Nthan Co-n!v, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia: of James C. 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Matisoh Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
Israel] J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 


ale | Eutaw St-., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 


beriy, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at recuced prices :— 


timore, Pwiladelphia, and New York. Peas,} Journals of John Woolman, fugh Judge, and Elias 


cucumbers, strawberries when in season, and 
cabbage also core to our markets by the same 
conveyance, and from even as far S wih as Saven- 
nah. With such a supp!y oue would suppose that 
prices would be very reasonable, but they re- 
inain higher than has ever Been known here. 
The Norfolk Beacon says that Mr. Munden 
rais:d from twenty-five bushels of Irish potatoes, 
for which he gave $1 50 a bushel, a crop which 
sold at the Kast for $806. After paying all 
expenses, t'ie ne. profits amounted to $639. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frou: anp Meat —There is very little export 
demand sor tour. The last offer is about $8 50 per 
bbl., for standard brands, and $8 62 a $9 for extra. 
We quvie Rye Flove at 35 50, and Pennsylvania 
Corn Meal at $375 per barrel. 


Gratn.—Wheat is scarce, an! is nearly nominal 
at $2 13 for white ard $1 98 a $2 for red, per bus. 
Rye continues scarce. Sales of Pennsy!vauia at 
$1 12a $1 15 cents. Corais more active ; s.les at 
82c. a afloat for yellow, and 80$c. for white. A 
cargo of damaged was sold at 76 centa. Oats are 
scarce—sales at 60 cents. 


sa a 
NOTICE. 


The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the Ist of Ninth month next a 
Grammar School for Boys,in a commodious room now 
being erected on the Meeting-Houselot. The services 
of a well-qualified female teacher have been secured, 
and the committee feel no hesitation in calling the 
attention of parents to the school, as being one likely 
to advance the guaided edacation cf their sons, as well 
as one wherein the usual branches of a grammar 
school, including the elements of Algebra and Men- 
suration, will be taught. 


The Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 
for Boys and Girls, located on the same lot, wil! also 
be opened on the 1st of Ninth month. The former 
teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
tions. others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Davin Extisy 
JANE ieaamalll 
Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. ' 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL tor BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
The Summer Session of this [nstitution will com- 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 
For reference and further information, address the 
Patnc:pat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 15—3m. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


Hicks, each 75 

Isaac Martin, Rufus oshua 
Evans, each 31 

Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages impertect) 
each ° . 50 

Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Treth Vindicated, each . 31 

Friena or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 
&e., each j . ° 37 

Memoirs of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Ho!y Life, each ° ° 20 

Job Scoit’s Works, 2 vols. 2 50 

Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. 

Odd volumes of Miscellany, . : 

Parts of Miscellany, being Memois of various indi- 
viauals, bovad and lettered, as fol'ows: Sarah 
Waison, Aan Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clemerts Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites, each 25 


“< 


Hall, and J 


Cuarces and Emmor Comuy. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 1824.—tf. 


7 aan WANTED,—As Prineipal of the Mule 
department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 


Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be weli qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent, to lecture on 
Scient:fic subjects, his compensation will be increased. 

To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capavle of accommodating a large school, toyether 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus. 


Dicttuwyn Parrisn, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 


Josern C. Turnpenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Exuis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Fifth mo. 6, 1854.—tf. 


Apply to 


—— BOARDING SCHOOL, FCR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 


The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught, together with the 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 


DANIEL FOULUKE, Principal 


4mo.1, 1851.-2m. iH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4thst. 





